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F conlequence of your very polite and obliging letter, 

requeſting the publication of the following diſcourſe ; 
as the wiſh not only of yourlelf, but likewiſe of ſeveral 
of your brethren of the corporation, and of ſeveral other 
inhabitants,) it now makes its appearance in public. I 
muſt however confels, that from my compliance with 
your inclinations, I cannot lay any claim to merit; as, 
the requeſt itſelf, afforded me the greateſt pleaſure. A 
pleaſure, which, believe me, Sir, had not its ſource in 
vanity ; but, which flowed from the reflection, that ſuch 
a requeſt was the moſt inconteſtable proof, that my per- 
formance of ſome part of my duty at leaſt, was accept- 
able to thoſe, whom it ought to be my wiſh to pleaſe, 
that it may be in my power to inſtruct. 


The 


„ 


The wiſh. for ſuch talents as may increaſe our ability 
of doing good, and for that fame which may render 
that good more extenſive, are defires, which even a 
good man may indulge, and are directed to the only 
objects, for which indeed a wile man would labour, 
Other-purſuits, may gratily pride; theſe alone, can im- 
part comfort. If they even attain not their end, the 
very aim is virtue, and confers that ſelf-latisfattion, of 
which neither malice can prevent the acquiſition, nor 
envy take away the poſſeſſion. It ſecures to us likewiſe, 
that love and approbation of tLole who beſt know us, 
and that reſpet& and eſteem of others from their report, 
which is the uncxatted, though never failing homage, 
every man pays to genuine virtue, and unaffected picty: 
which can neither be obtained by all the flratagems of 
cunning, nor deſtroyed by all the virulence of party. 
Whatever be my portion of fame, —may that approba- 
tion, and that love be mine !—May that eſteem and rc- 
ſpect, which, the inhabitants of Great Yarmouth have 
hitherto ſo gratuitouſly beſtowed upon me, from the 
benevolence of their own minds, never be delervedly 
withdrawn, by any defctt in mine; but, may a laſting 
intimacy hercaſter improve, what an carly intercourſe 
has at preſent begun! May that approbation which haz 
accompanied the firſt exerciſes of my duty, be meliorated 
into a love, which will embalm my memory, when all 
my labours ſhall be terminated in the grave. 


To 


1 
To aim at what is right with ſincerity, and to plan 
good without hypocriſy, are often, amidſt the ſrailties 
of our preſent ſlate, the projects of thoſe, who neither 
perform the one, nor execute the other. Had it not 
been my wiſh, to perform properly the duties of my 
profeſſion, I certainly would not have given up, what 
is gencrally deemed to be a finecure, for ſo awful a 
charge, as I have now underiaken,—the care of ſo very 
large and populous a pariſh. May the fervor, with 
which, that intention was formed, be equalled by the 
zeal, with which, it ſhould be carried into cxccution ! 


Gratitude forbids me to conclude this addreſs, with- 
out ſcizing this opportunity of publickly acknowledging, 
and ſincerely thanking, you Sir, the Deputy Mayor* ;— 
and every other member of the corporation, for the 
favours, which, it being in the power of the corpora- 
tion alone to confer upon the miniſter of the pariſh, 
they have fo very hberally beſtowed upon me. To you, 
Sir, give me leave to add likewiſe, my more paiticular 
thanks, for the additional value flamped upon thoſe 
ſavours, by the very polite and obliging manner, in 
which, the information of them, has been always communi— 
cated by you. If any can, ſuch favours certainly are, 
a ftill farther call upon me for an attention to my 

duty, 


* Ifwlham I'ifher, Flq. who ſerved the office of Mayor laſt year, a 


ſecond time, with the unis cifal approbation of his townſmen. 
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duty, and an additional motive ſor the perſormance of 
it; as, that attention and that performance, are like— 
pie, the beſt recompence, which it is in my power to 
make for ſuch obligations. May the diſcharge of my 
office be ſuch, as ſhall moſt conduce to the mutual 
comfort and ſatisfattion of both paſtor and flock here, 
and to their cternal felicity hereafter! This is the heart- 
felt wiſh, and fervent prayer of their moſt affectionate 
miniſter. 


Believe me to be, Sir, with great cflcem and 


regard, 


Your molt obliged, 


And moll faithiul 
Humble Servant. 


SAMUEL COOPER. 


JO B. Chapter vii. Verſe XXiii. 


Ir NCREASET! rur | NATIONS, Ax n  DESTROYETI11 
i ; HETENEARGEFH- THE NATIONS; AND 
STRALITENETH . THEM AGAIN 


HOEVER acknowledges a firſt cauſe, or a God, 

who created the world, muſt, would he be con- 
blient with himſelt, neceſſarily admit with the author 
ot the bock of Job. his providence in the adminiſtration 
of 1t, For can any one maintain, that the ſame almigh- 
ty Fiat which firſt ſpake the world into exiſtence, can- 
not as readily annihilate it; or that the ſame power which 
made, cannot as eaſily deflrov? As nothing therefore, 
could at firft riſe into being without the will of God, 
or of a creator, nothing can continue in it, or ceaſe to 
be, without his permiſſion er providence. | 


There are ſome indeed, who when preſſed with difh- 
culties, which the imbecility of their minds are unable 
to encounter, would willingly ſhelter themſelves under a 
diſtinction, between the wirkt of God, and his PERMIS- 
10 *. But as it is evident to the thoughtful enquirer, 


that God can permit nothing, but what his wiſdom ſore— 
A ſaw 


1 
ſaw, and his power could have prevented: nothing can 
happen on carth, which makes not a part of the coun- 
ſels of heaven. We may therefore be aſlured, that what- 
ever God permits, will u/{/zmately, by ſome means con- 
tribute to the greateſt good the whole ſyſtem of created 
natures was capable of receiving. Morally evil there— 
fore as ſome actions arc in the immediate agents, yet 
when they are traced up to their firſt cauſes, and ſollow— 
ed down to their lateſt effects, whatever conviction they 
may afford us of the weakneſs, ignorance, and wicked- 
neſs of man, they will finally cvince the power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of God. They will all be found, to be only 
links in one infinite chain, which is faſtened to the throne 
of God, and which 1s upheld by the hand of his provi- 
dence. A chain, which connetts together, in ſuch a man— 
ner, the ſeveral aſſociations of mankind in various nations, 
and even each ſeparate and diſtin individual, as to 
maintain the common happincſs of one vaſt extenſive 
whole; and at the ſame time, to ſecure the greateſt 


poſſible good of every the leaſt and minuteſt part. 


Fully to trace this doctrine through all its branches, 
to diſſipate all the clouds of prejudice raiſed about it 
by ſcoffers, to clear away every hlament of ſophiſtry 
woven around it by infidels, would indeed require a 
treatiſe, rather than a ſermon. It would lead to a diſ- 
cuſſion not only too prolix for the preſent opportunity, 
but alſo too remote from the preſent occaſion. But, as 
ſuch a diſquiſition, is at this time impoſſible, fo likewiſe 

I 
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I flatter myſelf, that it is in this place unneceſlary. 1 
trult, that your chriſtian humility will at all times repel 
the arrogance of profane mockery*, and your chriſtian 
piety ſecure you from the ſnares of a ſubtle ſcepticiſm“. 


There is however, one part of this ſubject, which 
may be treated perhaps without too much intruſion on 
your time, and certainly with very much pertinence to 
the occaſion. I mcan an Examination, and Reſutation of 
{ome Miſtakes concerning the Doctrine of a Providence, 
which are entertained by ſome believers themſelves. By 
men who are therefore entitled to our reſpett for their 


picty, though they cannot win our aſſent to their opi— 
nions. 


The firſt error I ſhall mention, is one, which ſeems to be 
very generally adopted, and is the ſuppoſition, that the 
notion of a providence muſt neceſſarily imply the ſuper- 
natural or miraculous agency of God, {cparate and diſtin 
from his uſual, and ordinary adminiſtration. By the latter, 
they ſeem to think, that he only takes care of the gene- 
ral welfare; and it 1s by the former alone, they imagine, 
that he can provide for the ſecurity and happineſs of 
cach individual. Hence it is common, to hear of a 
diſtinction between the ORDINARY and EXTRAORDINARY 
PROVIDENCE of God, and between his GENERAL and 
PARTICULAR Providence. 


Moil 


* * ollaire and Hume are here more particularly alluded tv. 
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Moſt true it is indeed, that there have been ſome oc- 
cations, upon which God has departed from his uſual 
modc of adminiſtration, and, by mighty ſigns and wonders, 
contrary to the uſual train and courſe of events, con- 
vinced the moſt hardened heart, * that he ruled over all”. 
To the Hebrew nation, for inſtance, almoſt all his dil- 
penſations were of this kind. But by what other mcans 
leſs extraordinary and unuſual, could they have been 
convinced of God's exiſtence, power, protection, and 
providence, when they had forgotten the former reve- 
lations he had made of himſelſ; and from the things 
ſeen in the creation of the world, and in the ordinary 
and uſual ſeries of cauſes and effects, hey underſiood not 
has eternal power and godhead ? So likewiſe, when God 
in his good time vouchſafed to bring life and immorta-— 
lity to light, which man had before in vain looked for 
in the cloudy horizon of human ſcience ; he again thought 
proper to work mighty ſigns and wonders, plainly be- 
cauſe, the authority of the teacher, could alone impart 
a conviction of the truth of the dottrine. Theſe were 
great and uncommon occaſions, and evidently required 
therefore extraordinary and miraculous interpoſitions. But 
have we reaſon to expect the ſame mode of divine ad- 
miniſtration, where there is not the ſame neceſſity in 
human affairs ? 


It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that even in the com- 
mon occurrences of human life, there are ſome events befall 
us, which are ſeemingly ſo unconneQed with any prior 
cauſes, — ſo ſurpriſing ;—1if not altogether ſingular, —ſo 

| wonderlul : 
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wonderful ;—if not abſolutely miraculous, that it is ſome- 
times difficult to diſcern the marks of diſcrimination, 
and they are allowed by almoſt every one, to be ſuch 
ſtriking demonſtrations of the operations of a divine 
providence, that for the moment at leaſt, they rouſe 
the moſt careleſs, and appall the moſt abandoned. 


To cnumerate inſtances either in reſpect to nations, 
or individuals, would be an endleſs taſk. The day would 
cloſe in darkneſs, before any one verſed in the hiſtory 
of mankind, could rclate an hundredth part of what his 
memory would ſupply. Who even of us, could glance 
back an eye on the events of his own life, and not re- 
collect various inſtances of the utmoſt importance to 
his happineſs, which neither his own power, nor wil- 
dom, nor the power nor wiſdom of thoſe moſt intereſted 
in his welfare could have commanded, nor even have 
contrived; but which befell him, not only beyond all 
his hopes, but even contrary to all his expectations. All 
ſuch events, the pious but haſty zealot znſtantly pronounces, 
to be marks of a miraculous interpoſilion. But, by ſeem- 
ing to confine the divine agency to theſe particular 
events, he occaſions in ſome, a diſbelief of its opera- 
tion in the more general courſe of human affairs. Whilſt 
others, diſcovering that regular, though latent ſeries of 
cauſes and effects, by which ſome ſingular acquiſition 
or deliverance was brought about, and at the ſame time, 
forgetting the omniſcient mind which planned, and the 
almighty hand which conducted it, run into the contrary 

B extreme. 
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extreme, and they deny altogether the agency of God's 
particular providence, and every miraculous interpoſition. 
Much 1s it to be lamented, when zeal in a good cauſe 
is without knowledge :—When the credulity of ſome 
does but generate infidelity in others,—and when an ex- 
ceſſive blaze of devotion kindles only the flame of im- 


piety. 


The miſtake of believers, ſeems in this caſe, to be 
grounded upon two opinions, though almoſt oppoſite; 
yet, both equally falſe. The one,—that infimte power 
is able to work contradictions. The other, that ſome 
things which do not imply a contradiction, are yet dif- 
ficult, or impoſſible to infinite power. For, to ſuppoſe 
ſuch events, as have been juſt alluded to, —to be mira- 
culous,—is, to ſuppoſe a courſe of nature to exiſt. But 
at the ſame time to maintain, that ſo many events oc- 
cur,—which are not parts of a courſe of nature,—is to 
annihilate it. Again, though ſome things are called caſy, 
and ſome difficult, in relation to different degrees of 
finite power; yet it is abſurd to ſuppoſe thoſe terms ap- 
plicable to infinite power; to which, all things muſt be 
equally poſſible. Infinite Power is therefore without 
doubt, as equal to the taſk of adjuſting every event to 
the - deſigns of infinite goodneſs, by his arrangements 
at FIRST; as, by his interpoſition AFTERWARDS. The 
ſame wiſdom which foreknows, and the ſame power 
which produces all things, could evidently, as well ad- 
juſt every event to every man's ſoreſeen future diſpoſition, 

as 
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as to his known preſent one. The ſame reward, may as 
well be provided in a regular courſe of things, for that 
piety and devotion which is yet to come; and the ſame 
puniſhment, for that impiety and blaſphemy, which 1s 
not yet uttered; as if, the one, had now called forth 
the admiration of the world; and the other had excited 
its abhorrence. To vindicate then the doctrine of a 
providence, which regulates the affairs of every nation, 
and every individual, there is no neceſſity to call in, or 
to ſuppoſe, the aſſiſtance of prodigies and miracles. Every 
circumſlance, may have its appointed place in a REGU- 
L. AR COURSE OF THINGS, which is required to raiſe 
the individual to happineſs, or depreſs him in miſery; 
which is neceſſary to © creaſe nations, and to deſtroy 
* them, to enlarge them, and lo ſtraiten them again. 
Should the well known queſtions be aſked us, whether ac- 
cording to this notion of a providence, Ætna will for- 
get her thunders or recall her fires, ſhould a ſage requeſt 
it? Will the gravitation of ſome old temple nodding 
to its fall ceaſe, if one man go by, and reſerve its hang- 
ing wall for another“? We may anſwer without pre- 
ſumption, — 

* Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 

On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, 

Oh blameleſs Bethel! to reheve thy breaſt ? 

When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by? 


Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, 


For Chartres' head reſerve the hanging wall! 
| | Flay on Mas. 
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ſumption, — that God may have ſo concatenated events. 


that without any infringement upon the will, or even 
any influence whatever upon the mind, the ſage who 
thus requeſts, ſhall on account of ſome other preſent 
occupation, not wiſh to explore the mountain, whilſt it 
pours forth its fires; and that one particular man, from 
ſome exerciſe of benevolence, - ſome engagement of bu- 
ſineſs, or ſome perſuit of pleaſure, hall not go by. — 
and that from ſome one or other of theſe motives, —ano- 
ther ſhall, —go by at that moment—when—the wall ſhall 
| ceale to be ſupported, by the laws of gravitation. So 
| likewiſe, though we grant, that God will not impreſs new 
motions on air or ſea; yet, he may have ſo proportioned 
the effects of every wind that blows, and every wave that 
rolls, to the reſources, —time,—place,—materials,—build- 
ers, and other circumſtances reſpecting different ſhips, — 
that one ſhip, may be ſaved from that ſtorm, which at 
the ſame moment wrecks another. 


Let us not therefore imagine, that God's ways are like 
man's ways; and becauſe, human legiſlatures can by 
GENERAL LAWS, provide only for the GENERAL Har- 
PINESS, that God's plans, want amendment or interpo- 
ſition, for the benefit of iNvivinuats. But, convinced, 
that every bleſſing which we enjoy, and every misfor- 
| tune which we deplore, whether as inſulated individuals, 

or as members of a ſtate, —muſt beſall us by the will of 
| God; let us neither be raſh to determine, nor anxtous to 
-nguire,—whether they be brought about by his ordinary, 


or 
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or extraordinary agency. Thus ſhall we ſafely ſteer be- 
tween the pertinacity of bigots, and the ſcepticiſm of 
inhdels. For whichſocver be the cauſe,—the ſame gra- 
titude and love, the ſame truſt and dependence are 
equally due; the ſame hope of his favour, and the 
fame dread of his diſpleaſure will equally ariſe ;—the ſame 
reward will as ſurely await virtue, —and the ſame pu- 
milment will as certainly attend vice.“ 


C Another 


* Tio, who are converſant with diſquifitions upon this ſubject, will 
immediately perceive, that there is a reſemblance between the account 
here ſlated of the operations of providence, and that given by the amiable, 
excellent, and rational Wollaſton, in his Reliyion of Nature delineated. 
lhe Author for his part readily acknowledges, that he has no doubt, but 
that Vr. Wollaſton's ſentiments led him to his own. But it appears very 
won«ler{ul, that at the very time, Mr. Wollaſton was attempting to account 
tor the operations of providence without any infringement upon free will, 
(as it is commonly called) or rather, (as it ought to be called) the power 
of chuſing, that his own ſcheme, which was meant to obviate ſuch an ob- 
jection, was liable to the ſame ;—which indeed, he himſelf ſeems to have 
perceived, And, what is more wonderful ſtill, —that, when he intended by 
his ſcheme to account for the operations of providence without the in- 
tervention of miracles, that his own plan itſelf, preſuppoſes them ;—which 
with all his ſagacity he did not ſeem to diſcern, But, theſe poſitions will 
be evident, upon a conciſe view of the PROPOSITION he MEANS to prove, 
and the METHOD he TAKES to prove it. 


« May we expett MIRACLES, (ſay he) or can there be a particular pro- 

« vidence, a providence that ſuits the SEVERAL CASES and prayers of in- 
* dividuals, without a continual REPETITION and force FREQUENTLY 
* committed upon the LAWS OF NATURE, and the FREEDOM of 1IN- 
* TELLIGENT 
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Another error, which ſeems very generally to miſlead 
believers in their notions of a providence, is the ſuppo- 
ſition, 


* TELLIGENT Agents? For my part, (continues he) I think there may.“ 
—This therefore, is the PROrostriox he immediately procceds to prove. 
As a MEAN to this, he firſt evinces the prelcience of God. Sondly. He thows, 
„ that it is not 1MPOSSIBLE that ſuch laws of nature, and ſuch a ſeorics 
* of cauſes and eſſetis may be ORIGINALLY defigncd, that nat only gc 
* neral proviſions may be made for the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, bit even 
* PARTICULAR caſes, at leaſt MANY OF THEM may alſo be provided for 
* without INNOVATIONS or ALTERATIONS in the courie of nature.” 
Thirdly. He proves, © that it is not 1MyOSSIBLE, that men, whoſe na- 
* tures and actions are foreknown, may be introduced into the world in 
„ ſuch TIMES, PLACES, and other CIRCUMSTANCES, as that their acts 
and behaviour may not only coincide with the GENERAL plan of things, 
but alſo anſwer MANY PRIVATE caſes too.” Fonrthly, He ſhows, © that 
it is not IMPOSSIBLE, that MANY things /uztable to SEVERAL Calcs, 
* may be brought to paſs by means of SECRET, and ſometimes SUDDEN 
* INFLUENCES on our MINDS, or the minds of other men, whoſe acts 
„may aſſect us.” Such is the ſum of the proofs, which Mr. Wollaſlon 
has given of the foregoing propoſition. But that he himſelf was conſcious, 
that it was liable to the very objettion relative to the will, he meant it 
ſhould obviate, (as I have obſerved above,) is evident, from his own con- 
ceſſion. For ſays he, “if any one ſhould object, that if men are thus over- 
ruled in their aftings, then they are deprived of their liberty, &c.“ The 
anſwer is, * that though man is a free agent, he may not be free as to 
„ EVERY THING, His freedom may be RESTRAINED, and he only account- 
* able for thoſe atis in reſpect of which he 1s FREE.” And that he was 
not conſcious, (as I obſerved above,) that his ſcheme involved in it an in- 
terpoſition of miracles, as much as any other, is manifeſt from Ins own 
aſſertion. For ſays he, „If this then be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, that 
* men's minds are ſuſceptive of ſuch 1N$1XUATIONS and INPRESSIONS, 
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ſition, that XATIONAL PROSPERITY, is always the re- 


ward of XATIONAL VIRTUE. An opinion, which flows 
from that very fruitful ſource of crror; into which, every 


One 


as frequently by ways unknown do affett them, and give them an incli. 
* nation towards this or that, how many things may be brought to paſs by 


*« theſe means without FIXING or REFINING the laws of nature: any 
* more than they are unfixt, when one man aitcrs the opinion of another 


* by throwing a book proper for the pwpoſe in his way?“ 


But furely, ideas ſucceed each other in the mind, ty as regular Jaws 
(though more latent) as bodies appear end difappcar in the univerle: and 
the operations of mind upon thoſe ideas are as much regulated (though it 
is leſs calily diſcovered) as the motions of Lodies on each other. For 
otherwiſe, how could there be ſuch a SCIENCE as MIND, or ſuch an ART 
as LOGIC. Any new impreſſions, or influences therefore, which are not 
according to thoſe laws, are as much MIRACLES, as the ſuſpenſion of 
the uſual laws of motion, or an impreſſion of new forces upon bodies. 
But certainly, to give ſecurity and happineſs, or their contraries, to na- 
tions or individuals, by diſpoſing and adjuſting of EVENTS ALONE in 
ſuch a manner, that the one ſhall be procured, and the other avoided in a 
regular ſeries of uſual canſes and es; and, as J have ſuppoſed, without 
any controul lhikean/e on the excrciſe of men's powers or any miraculous in- 
fluences on their minds, —is as poſhble for infinne power to effeti,—as the 
oppoſite ſuppoſition, which is Mr. TPFollafloi's hypotheſis. My explication 
of the operations of providence, can alone ſolve the wiſe man's ſeeniing 
paradox, but real and moſt comfortable truth ; that though a MAN'S HEART, 
DEVISETH his WAY, yet, it is the LORD, who DIRECTETH his STEPs. 


Long as this note already is, I cannot however conclude it, without 
noticing a very remarkable circumflance; that Mr. Wollaſton in a treatiſc 
on natural religion, and whole ſilence in reſpect to revealed, has been often 
conſtrued into diſbclicf,-—has, without intending it, aſſorded a moſt RA 


TION AL. 
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one muſt fall, who quits EXPERIENCE, the only ſure 
guide to fact; and flies to ARGUMENT, which is not 
fitted to diſcover it. Experience forces them indeed to 
admit, that proſperity is by no means the conſtant re- 
ward, nor ſure proof, of the virtue of 1XDIVIDUALS. 
But they maintain, it muſt be ſo, in reſpect to XATIONS; 
—becauſe,—though this diſpenſation of things may be 
rectiſied to the individual in a future ſtate, vet to a 
nation, there can be no ſuch future reparation; and 
therefore, ſuch an order of things, would be irreconcile— 
able with the goodneſs of God. But let thele men, who 
are thus involved in a labyrinth of words, which they 
uſe not as firns but as /u'ftziutes for ideas, tell us — 
how the proſperty of a XaTIONAL BODY, can be ſe— 
parated from the proſperity, of its MevBeRs? Does 


the word, nation, denote any thing but a celleilion of 


individuals united under the ſame government, or ruled 
by the ſame laws? Can then the nation be proſperous, 
and the individuals who compole the nation, not be 
lo? And if a future ſlate can recompence to every vir- 
tuous individual, the misfortunes in which he is im— 
merged, from other ſources, can it not as cahly com- 
penſate thoſe in which he is overwhelmed in common 
with all the other members of a community? And it 


a re- 


r!ONAL account of that ſupernatural agency of the divine ſpirit upon the 
human mind, for religious purpoſes,—which is called, —D1VINE GRACE ; 
bat which is diſbelieved by ſome chriſtians, becauſe it appears to them 
KM ATION AL. 


1 
a recompence be given to EACU INDIVIDUAL, Will not 
then, reparation be made to the work NATION? F 


D | The 


+ There are many readers, who, upon the firſt peruſal of the queſtion, 
—* whether a nation can be proſperous, when the individuals who compoſe 
it, are not?” —will, 1 dare to ſay, with much poſlitiveneſs declare, that 
it muſt without doubt, be anſwered in the affirmative. If however, they 
will but give themſelves the trouble of thinking, they will, after an accurate 
inveſtigation of the queſtion, diſcover, that their dogmatiſm and their er— 
ror, aroſe, from a contuſion of ideas, or abuſe of words. A ſource of 
error, —winch even the greater part of the moſt celebrated writers in 
LOGIC and METAPHYSICS, whoſe, more peculiar province it is, to protect 
others from falling into it, have more augmented by their own pratiice, than di- 
miniſhed by their cautions. The ſcience of rOLITICKks likewiſe, ſcems to be a 
region, in which this ſource of error very much abounds. Nay indeed, the very 
word, POLICY, which ought to denote,  cither the /agactty which ſecures a na- 
tion from external interruption, and the z/4om which provides for the internal 
peace and happineſs of a ſtate, or at leaſt, the regulations, which that ſagacity 
and that wiſdom adopt for thoſe ends, - now ſcarcely ever denotes with any par- 
ty, any thing more, than—craft and its intrigues, or cunning and its 
equivocations. So likewiſe, when the PROSPERITY of the nation 1s men- 
tioned, inſtead of that word being uſed to ſignify as it ought, if it relate to 
external policy, the nation's means of ſecurity againſt the pride, envy, ambition, 
and injuſtice of ſurrounding nations; it will be found only to imply at 
beſt, a mere extent of territory, or even perhaps, nothing more than ſome 
brilliant victories, which do not ſo much as conduce even to the acquiſi— 
tion of territory; but which only ſerve to erett bloody trophics, to the 
glory of a prince, by which, the people are impoveriſhed, and the country 
is depopulated. If the word, © PROSP ERITY,” refer to internal policy, it is 
not then applied as it ought, to denote the wealth, power or fame, of the 
majority of every rank, order, or claſs in the ſtate; but by the proſperity 
of the nation is meant only, the intereſt of ſome one rank, or claſs of the 


people, in opprſitton to that of the %; or, the acquiſition of ſome trivial 
temporary 
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10 
The darkneſs however, in which the cloud of words 


involves theſe pious, though miſtaken men, is not bounded 
here. 


temporary advantage to the rſt, obtained, by violating the rights of ſome 
one order, and totally deſtroying its private happineſs, and its public uſe. 


Whocver, will keep in his mind, the true definitions of the words juſt 
mentioned, when he takes up any of the numerous political pamphlets, 
(as they are called) which are continually ſwarming from the preſ;, he will 


He aſtoniſhed at the ſophiſms, by which the writers are either deceived 


themſelves, or by which they mean to deceive others. He will ſind, 
ſchemes propoſed by merchants, which for the ſake of ſoine partial and 
temporary advantage, would, if adopted, be the ruin of trade, and of the 
country, He will perceive, others ſuggeſted by landholders, which for 
ſome advantage of ſimilar extent and duration, would, in the end, render 
ihe produce of land of no value, and occaſion defſlruftion to towns and 
cities. Plans, he will diſcover, propoſcd by every claſs in the ſtate, which 
are only calculated to procure ſome immediate benelit to their own order, 
by doing an injury and injuſtice to the reſt; but all which pretend, not- 
withſlanding, to aim at the PUBLIC GOOD, 


There is, oN E class of people indeed, and much more numerous 
nan the reſt, who muſt be excepted, out of the general obſervation juſt 
made, of publiſhing ſchemes, to improve their own condition, at the ex- 
rence of others. —I mcan,—the poOoR. For, I do not recollect any attempt, 
to prove ROBRERY to be a PUBLIC BENEFIT, ſince the days of Man— 


' dronlle. And, amidſt the other various abuſe of words, robbery now ge- 


nerally denotes a crime, which can only be committed by the LowER 
alles of mankind, againſt the HIGHER. For the ſame injuſtice, when 
t-rpetrated by the higher claſſes, and ſuffered by the lower, is ſanctiſied by 
ne doer, converted into a fublic benefit, and boaſted of perhaps, as a 
1::00f, of the PROSPERITY of the NATION, 

It 
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here. They conſound rrRosPERITY and HAPPINESS with 
each other; though they are totally ſeparate and diſtinct. 


Proſperity, 


It is impoſſible for, BEXEVOLENCE, or even, HUMANITY, to take a 
view of the preſent ſtate of the [owt claſs, eſpecially in the county, and 
compare it with its paſt, © ze/hout cgoniztng at every pore.” When, any 
one conſider, the number of reſources from want, they once enjoyed, 
which they have now loſt; and the many alleviations from diſtreſs of 
which they once pariook, but which are now withdrawn; (to both of which 
circumſtances a variety of cauſes have conduced) not only his charity, but 
even his love for the conſtitution will be deeply wounded, when he pei— 
ceive, that the LEGISLATURE itſelf, too frequently diminiſhes the POOR 
MAX's few remaining reſources, and aggrwates his multiplicd miſerics. 
Their 119hts, who have neither ability to be their own advocates, nor money 
to procure them, ought ſurely, to be particularly guarded by the legiſla- 
ture; inſtead of being leſt, as they now are, to accident for the diſcovery, 
or to private humanity for relief. It is to be feared, that even every 
PEER, Will not follow the example of one in this county, who flops an 
application to the legiſlature, which would certainly be attended with great 
private emolument to himſelf, ull he can ſce a probability of adjuſting every 
right, and giving the POOR MAN a FULL EQUIVALENT, for what he 
now enjoys. Where this is not done, it is ſome comlort indeed to the 
poor man to know, that, if his cry can reach the ear, either of the faich- 
ſul member of the largeſt county in this kingdom, or the upright preſident 
of the firſt court of judicature,—though, PRIEST and LEVITE pals by on 
the other ſide, they at leaſt, have not yet to learn, —“ who, is ther 
* nerghbour.” 


But, if a majority of the legiſlature determine, that the PUBLIC COO 
conſiſts in taking away benefits which have been long enjoyed by the poor, 
WITHOUT ALLOWING THEM an EQUIVALENT, and in CONFERRING 
THEIR FORMER SsARE, upon the HIGHER ORDERS, by beſtowing upon 
THEM as an EQUIVALENT, ten times the value, of what they give up ;— 

then 


— 
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Proſperity, is indeed the ſource of various pleaſures; 
and by happineſs, we mean only, an uninterrupted poſ- 
ſeſſion of pleaſure. But the joys which proſperny im- 
parts, are only thoſe which WEALTUH, POWER, and 
FAME can beſtow; which, never at any time, conſtitute, 
more than a very /mall part; and do not neceſſarily 
form any part of that accumulation of pleaſures, the 
SUM of which, we call naerinNntess. But that ſum, I 
may venture to afhrm, 1s uniformly and invariably the 
portion of virTve. It is individually the portion of 
every member, and nationally the portion of the whole 
aggregate body. Whereas, on the contrary, though pro- 
ſperity 1s frequently adminiſtered by the kind hand of 
providence, as a cordial to ſupport virtue in her ſtrug- 
gles with the folltes, vices, and calamities of the world, 
yet it is likewiſe frequently dropped into the cup of 
vice, —in which, it ferments into a poiſon ;—which either 
lethargiſes the ſenſes in ſtupidity, or exhilerates them 
into madnels. 


Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the Doctrine 


of a Providence from the miſtakes of ſome believers, 
who without doubt mean well, though they certainly think 


ill; let us now take a ſummary view of God's late dealings 
with this nation. By which, I truſt, we ſhall find, that 
what 


then indeed the doctrine of this note will be overturned from its ſounda- 


tion; and the cxpreſhons, * PROSPERITY OF THE NATION,” and the 


* OPPRESSION OF THE POOR," muſt ever after be taken, and uſed, as 
SYNONYMOUS TERMS. | 


1 
what has been ſuggeſted and advanced as a general theory, 
is confirmed, and illuſtrated, by particular facts. 


The greater part of you, my brethren, were, I ap- 
prehend, witneſſes, and none, I conclude, who ſaw, can 
have forgotten, the ſear, terror, and diſmay which took 
poſſeſſion of our hearts, and the deſpair which was viſi- 
ble in every countenance at the commencement of the 
laſt war. Scarce a wind blew, which did not bring us 
news of a defeat ;—ſome unſucceſsful attempt of ours, — 
or ſome conqueſt gained by our enemies.—Qur navy re- 
treated, —our places were taken from us,—our armies 
were routed.— The countries of our allies were entered, 
pillaged, plundered, and ravaged; their harveſts were 
torn up,—and their cultivated fields converted into a 
dleſert“. Their cities were laid waſte, —their towns were 
conſumed with fire, — their inhabitants were ſlain, —ſcarce 
a child hanging at the breaſt could eſcape ;—deaf were 
the barbarians to the cries of infancy and the ſhrieks of 
maternal affettion,—the {word pierced through the child 
to the breaſt of the mother. —Thele miſeries we were 
forced to behold, without poſſeſſing power to allevi- 
ate.—Our army compleat, and in full vigour, lay down 
their arms at the feet of the invaders, and with bend- 


E ed 


* Sec Bellciſlc's Inſtructions, and the cruelties exerciſed by the Kalmucks 
and Coſſacs in the territories of the King of Pruſſia, 
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ed necks crouched to receive the yoke of the con- 
querorsF. We were held in ſcorn and deriſion of our ene- 
mies, and became a bye word amongſt all nations. Our 
trade was deſtroyed, —our credit was ſunk,—our martial 
fpirit was fled, —our arms lay negletted,—our hands hung 
nerveleſs ;—horror and deſpair were in our ſtreets. We 
called around for ſuccour, but there was none to help 
us,—except,—O Thame to Bu.ons,—a ſew mercenary 
troops who were hired to guard our very coaſtst. An 
invaſion was threatened, —and cvery day expected, and 
at the dawn of cvery morning. it was doubted, whether 
before the ſun again reached the weſt, we might not 
hold our laws, liberties, and religion, at the mercy only 
of a Gallic deſpot, and of a popiſh bigot. 


In this hopeleſs and deſpairing ſtate, what help could 
we expect from Man, or what, ſome will ſay, could 
ſave us, (% than a miracle, from Gor? But the Lord 
by means,—though extraordinary, yet not contrary to 
the courſe of nature, though wonderful,—yet not mira- 
culous, was ſo far from ſuffering us utterly to periſh, 
that he again gave us wiſdom in counſel, and ſtrength 
in the day of battle ;—he taught our hands to war, and 
our arms to break even a bow of ſteel. Our hopes re- 
vived, our breaſts once more glowed with martial fire, 

—0OU3 


+ The convention of Cloſter Severn. 
The Heſhans and Hannoverians, 
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—our armies were led forth to conqueſt, —and we ſub— 
dued our enemies under us. Our credit roſe. Our trade 
revived —The ſeas were covered with our ſhips. Each 
quarter of the globe re-echoed to the thunder of the 
Britiſh navy, and trembled under the ſtroke of the Britiſh 
arm.—Our enemies were in their turn diſmayed; fear 
came upon them, and an horrible dread overwhelmed 
them. —Tkeir armies fled before us, their fortreſſes ſur- 
rendered at our command, or were abandoned at our 
approach.—Their own country was ſeveral times in— 
vaded. -e ſcarcely marched any where, but victory 
led our van, and rout and ſlaughter followed in the 
rear, —In the weſt our navies rode triumphant; in the 
caſt we depoled kings and ſet them up; commerce 
poured her richeſt treaſures into our lap;—cach region 
of the earth ſubmitted to our dominion ; people of every 
nation were proud to become our ſubjetts: We might 
even ſay, that, we had the heathen given us for our m- 
heritance, and the uttermoſt parts of the earth for our 


poſh fron. 


Though the haughty Spaniard, had hand joined in 
hand with the perhdious Gaul, when the latter ſeemed 
to be ſuing only for pcace, -e rejected the inſidious 
offer, —we prepared to oppoſe the union without dil- 
may,—we triumphed over both ;—and the number and 
ſtrength of our enemies, only increaſed the luſtre of our 
victories. Contrary to the laws of nations,—contrary to 
the faith of treaties, —the Spaniard entered the territories. 
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of his and our faithful ally“, —ravaged and lay waſlc 
his country,—and in the pride of his heart and firft 
fluſh of ſucceſs, where there was no one to reſiſt, boaſt- 
ed, that he would drag the ſovereign from his throne, 
—expel him from his own dominions, and with the iron 


rod of conqueſt and oppreſſion, make his kingdom, a 


province, to the dominions of Spain. God, was how- 
ever pleaſed, to make us the inſtruments of his protec- 
tion to the unreſiſting weakneſs of our allies, and of 
his puniſhment to the haughty views of our enemies. 
Whilſt, they were meditating nothing, but glory and 
conqueſt, they met with nothing, but deicat and dil- 
grace. Their ſhips laden with the treaſures of the In- 
dies were captured, and cven their ſtrongeſt hold, which 
contained the key to all their treaſures, though deſend— 
ed by valour, fortified by nature, and deemed impreg— 
nable by art, could not withſtand the force of Bruſh 
courage and conduct. They were unable to aſſiſt their 
allies, or even to deſend themſelves. But being become 
the ridicule of enemies, and the jeſt even of their friends, 
they were glad to hide their weakneſs in obſcurity, and 
ſhelter themſelves from further infamy under the downy 
wings of Pcace.—Peace was granted them, a peace, which 
whether oppoled only by ſelf-intereſt, or really inade- 
quate to our vaſt ſucceſs, —was however ſuch an one,— 
as promiſed ſecurity to our conqueſts, —ſtability to our 
commerce, —and permanency to our glory. 


Under 


*The dominions of the king of Portugal. 
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Under ſuch circumſtances, well might we think our- 
ſelves highly favoured by God,—and that providence 
had great deſigns in view for us.—That he intended to 
beſtow laſting happineſs upon this nation, and to make 
the means of imparting extenſive and durable bleſſings 
io the world. We could ſcarcely forbear perhaps to 
think, that it was for our own righteouſneſs, we were 
thus become, as it were, the choſen people of God ;— 
that our proſperity was the reward of our paſt, and the 
harbinger of our future virtue. We thought perhaps,— 
that God gave vs ſo many countries, in which brutal 
ſerocity and ſavage cruelty had before reigned almoſi 
without controul,—becauſe,—under our dominion,—arts 
and ſciences,—religion and liberty, would there fix in 
future, their habitations; becauſe, the lands would be 
cultivated, and the natives civilized ;—becauſe, we ſhould 
conquer only to humanize,—and where-ever we found a 
ſavage, we ſhould leave a chriſtian.ä— We thought per- 
haps, that our enemies on the contrary, were not ſuſ- 
fured to prevail,—becauſe, THEY would have triumphed 
only to plunder, and ſubdued only to tyranniſe; be- 
cauſe, they would have wielded the ſcourge of ſuperſti- 
tion, and rivetted the chains of ſlavery. 


But far,—very far, were we from exploring the real 
deſigns of God. —Far,—very far, were we from fore- 
ſeeing,—that when we had effeQtually ſecured our bre- 
thren in America from the inroads of the ruthleſs ſavage, 
and the attempts of the ambitious chriſtian, that the 
F bloody 
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bloody flags of civil war would ſoon be unſurled on 
their coaſts, and that the ſwords of brothers and of 
friends would ere long be pointed at each other's breaſts. 
By no means did we imagine, that the very country 
which poured in the ſulleſt tide of our proſperity, would 
be the moſt ſruitful ſource of our misfortunes, —and that 
when God had ſeemed to ſet us upon a rock which 
ſhould never be moved, —he meant only,—that the lofly 
looks of man ſhould be humbled, and that the haught- 
neſs of men ſhould be bowed down ;—that he deſigned 
only to render thoſe poſſeſſions our ſevereſt ſcourge, 
which had bcen our higheſt boaſt ;—that country the 
ſcene of our diſgrace, which had been the theatre of 
our glory ;—and the rapidity and extent of our ſucceſſes, 
only the ſpcedieſt, and ſureſt means of utter ruin and 


deſtruttion. 


Whoſocver thou art, whether nation or individual, that 
once vauntedſt thyſelf of thy proſperity, read the hiſtory 
of Providence and tremble. Look up with awe to the 
chaſtiſements of his hand, and cal! thine own ways to 
remembrance! For of this be aſſured, that though PRO- 
SPERITY is frequently not the REWARD, but only the 
TRIAL of VIRTUE, that ADVERSITY however, is always 
intended to be the CORRECTOR Or SCOURGE of vICt. 
When it approaches us with its mildeſt countenance, n 
comes only as a Monitor to warn us of our danger; but 


if it be then unhecded. it ſoon aſſumes its ſevereſt form. 
ind ruſhes upon us, as the avenyer of our crimes. 
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As then, we are now met in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner to humble ourſelves under the corrective hand of 
God, and to deprecate his anger by faſting and prayer ;— 
let it be our hearty endeavour, to make it /uch a faſt, 
* as God has choſen.” Let not the different parties in 
the ſtate, any longer continue, each to boaſt itſelf of its 
own righteouſneſs, —with phariſaical pride to be thank- 
ful, that / is not as the other is, —and each fully ſatis— 
lied with itſelf, accuſe the other of being the sor cauſe 
of all our calamities. If they beheve,—that there is a 
rightcous Providence who governs nations and ind1- 
viduals, they will ſulpe&t, that the root of the evil hes 
much deeper, and ſpreads much wider, If either they 
examine more cloſely, they will diſcern, or if they become 
more candid, they will acknowledge, that they neither 
of them feel that fervor of euBLIic sPIRIT, which their 
outward profeſſions declare,—nor that glow of PRIVATE 
BENEVOLENCE which the ſplendor of numerous charities 
ſeems to indicate. Inſtead of examining, and cenſuring 
only thoſe, whom, cach ſuppoſes to be immediately the 
weak or guilty authors of our diſtreſs, —let cach of us 
narrowly inſpett, and amend our own conduct. For 
however weak or wicked others may really be,—yet we 
may be aſſured, that neither their weakneſs nor wick- 
edneſs could have hurt us, if our own crimes had not 
firſt deſerved puniſhment. Let us with caution condemn 
others, but with rigour judge ourſelves. Let each man 
look into his own heart, and cach will ſee there ſuffi— 
cient frailues and vices to juſtify God's havieſt chaſliſe- 
ments. 
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ments, and to convince him, that Providence in the midſt 
of judgment, has remembered mercy.” For where is the 
individual in private life, who can ſfay,—I Have NO SIN. 
Or where is that party or denomination of men in pub- 
lic buſineſs, which can truly boaſt of that yERFECT 
CONSISTENCY OF CONDUCT, which has in NO INSSTAN CA 
whatever tended to bring on this preſent awful criſis, 
ſeemingly big, with the moſt dreadful cataſtrophe. 


Let us upon this, —and upon all other occaſions,— 
where Providence makes HUMAN AGENTS the inſtruments 
of our puniſhment, be more ſolicitous in tracing God's 
INTENTION in the CHASTISEMENT, than MAN'S SHARE 
in the iNnFLIcCTIO0N.—Would we but adopt this princi- 
ple of conduct, —an habitual piety towards God would 
ſoon propitiate his anger, and ſecure to us his favour. 
Thoſe malignant paſſions towards men, from whence 
only © come wars and fightings amongſt us,” would dic 
away; and chriſtian love and charity, would ſhed abroad 
upon our hearts, THAT PEACE, which, was the laſl, 
beſt giſt of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, to every true diſciple.— 
Tuar PEACE,—Which, © the world cannot give; —but 
without which, eR OSPERILTY, is, but a CURsz, and with 
phich, ADVERSITY, is even a BLESSING. 


8. 


Lately were publiſhed, 
By THE AUTHOR OF THIS DISCOURSE, 
Two Sxxuos preached before the Untiverfily of Cambridge, 


I. The Power of Chriſtianity over the malignant Paſſions aſſerted ; the 
real Cauſes of Perſecutions amongſt Chriſtians are pointed out, and 
the true Grounds of mutual Forbearance in religious Opinions ex- 
plained, Preached Nov. gd, 1776. 


II. The Neceſſity and Truth of the Three Principal Revelations demon- 
ſtrated from the Gradations of Science, and the Progreſs of the 
mental Faculties. Preached on Commencement Sunday, June 29, 1777. 


And alſo formerly were publiſhed, 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 


Moſt of which, (if not all) have been for ſome Time 
our or PRINT. 


I, Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Charitable Inſtitutions, 
and the Poor's Laws. In which, Houſes of Induſtry were firſt re- 
commended to the Attention of the Public. 


II. A Letter to the Biſhop of Glouceſter, in which his Lordſhip's Ditane 
*  T-rgation is defended, both from the Miſapprehenſions of his Lordſhip's 
Friends, and Miſrepreſentations of his Enemies. 


III. Explanations of difficult Texts of Scripture, in four Diſſertations ; 1ſt. 


On eternal Puniſhments. 2nd. On Chriſt's curſing the Fig-Tree. gd. 
On Miſtranſlations. gqth. On Chrift « Temptation; in which the 
Notions of a Viſion and the perſonal Appearance of Satan are refuted. 


IV. A full Refutation of the Reaſons advanced in Defence of the Petition 
for the Abolition of Subſcription to the Articles and Liturgy. By no 
Bigot to, nor againſt the Church of England. 


V. A Letter to the Clergy of Norfolk, upon the Abolition of Tythes. In 
which the Schemes propoſed for an Equivalent, are examined. 


